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monies have been performed. Escorted by a band of
drummers, his medicine-men, and the village elders, the
chief ascends the Kalanga Mountain until he reaches the
hollow fastness which in former days his forefathers held
against the marauding Angoni. Here the grandfather of
the present chief lies buried. Before his tomb a bull is
slain, and pots of freshly-brewed beer and porridge made
from the first-fruits are deposited before the shrine. The
ground is then carefully cleaned of weeds, and the blood of
the bull is sprinkled on the freshly-turned-up soil and on
the rafters of the little hut. After offering the customary
prayers in thanksgiving for the harvest, and beseeching the
spirits to partake with them of the first-fruits, the procession
retires. On their return to the village, the carcase of the bull
is divided, all partake of the fresh porridge and beer awaiting
them, and the day closes with beer-drinking and dancing.1

The A-Kamba of British East Africa offer first-fruits Sacrifices
to the spirits of their dead before anybody may eat of ^{j^
the new crop. Sometimes these offerings are piled on EastAfrica
the graves of chiefs and left there along with the meat of
a goat which has been sacrificed. Sometimes the offer-
ings are made in a cleared place under the sacred wild
fig tree (mumbo) of the village ; for the A-Kamba think that
the spirits of the dead (aiimu) dwell in wild fig trees, and
they build miniature huts at the foot of the trees for the
accommodation of the ghosts. The clearing under the wild
fig tree of the village is called the Place of Prayer (ithembo).
When any crop is ripe, all the inhabitants of the district
assemble, and a very old man and woman, chosen for the
purpose, leave the crowd and go to the Place of Prayer,
where they call aloud to the spirits of the dead and ask
leave to eat the crop. The people then dance, and during
the dance one of the women is sure to be seized with a fit of
shaking and to cry aloud, which is deemed the answer of
the spirits to the people's prayer.2 Amongst the Baganda
a man used to offer the first-fruits of a new garden to
his god, imploring the blessing of the deity on the future
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